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BULLETIN CF AMERICA’S TOWN MEETING OF THE AIR 


GEORGE V. DENNY, JR., MODERATOR | 


—— 
| NOVEMBER 28, 1950 VOL. 16, No. 31 


Who Should Be Responsible for Education 


on Television? 


_ Moderator Denny: 


Good evening, neighbors. When the late H. G. Wells was 
being chided by a friend of his for being pessimistic in his 
book, The Shape of Things to Come, Wells replied, “Pessi- 
mistic, old chap? Not at all, I was exceedingly optimistic. .I 
let the human race survive. What reason have you to assume 
that mankind will continue to inhabit this earth? Other 
animals have become extinct because they didn’t learn how 
to use their brains for survival.” 

In the face of today’s news, we may well ponder this state- 
ment. We spend billions developing our machine age each 
year and a pathetic few millions teaching ourselves how to 
live with these machines without destroying civilization 
itself. 

Now comes a great new medium of communication many 
times more powerful than any we’ve yet developed—tele- 
vision. It has the power to influence and control the activities 
of vast populations. But who should be responsible for its 
use in the field of education? We’re not limiting our defini- 
tion of education to literacy, only, for we’ll embrace in our 
discussion tonight the question of who should be responsible 
for the use of television to help the American people find the 
right answer to the problems of living today, in the last half 
of the twentieth century. 

We are fortunate in having the advice of a member of the 
Federal Communications Commission, the Honorable Frieda 
B. Hennock, who was previously a successful practicing 
attorney here in New York City, and Dr. Ernest Dichter, 
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business and psychological research consultant for some of 
the largest sponsors of radio and television programs in the 
country. Also in our audience are representative American 
educators, who will probably challenge both of our speakers 
tonight during our discussion. We’ll hear first from the 
Honorable Frieda B. Hennock. (Applause) 


Miss Hennock: 


Mr. Denny, I want to alert the millions of friends and 
listeners of America’s Town Meeting of the Air to the hear- 
ings currently being held by the Federal Communications 
Commission in Washington, D. C., on the question of reserv- 
ing television channels for educators. 

Two years ago, the FCC established a freeze, halting the 
grant of any new television licenses. Because of this freeze, 
there are only 107 television stations in operation. Now, Dr. 
Dichter, these television channels represent one of America’s 
most valuable natural resources. Unlike other mass com- 
munications media, such as newspapers, magazines, or motion 
pictures, the radio and television air waves belong to the 
people. 

Television is at the crossroads. There are about 2,000 tele- 
vision frequencies remaining to be handed out, and once 
these are gone, there will be no more to be had. Shall the 
FCC hand out television licenses to commercial broadcasters 
on a first-come-first-serve basis, as was done in radio, until 
all the channels are exhausted, or will the Commission take a 
far-sighted view of the great potential value of television as 
a medium for education and set aside these channels exclu- 
sively for the use of noncommercial educational stations? I 
hope the Commission will do the latter. I hope they will invite 
the educators into the banquet when they assign these valu- 
able frequencies, rather than leave them to scramble after 
crumbs, once the best channels are gone. 

Dr. Dichter, television is the cheapest and most effective 
means of mass education ever developed. If one picture is 
worth a thousand words, then one television screen should 
be worth an entire library shelf. That is why I firmly believe 
that 25 per cent of all television channels should be assigned 
to educators. I do not think our commercial broadcasters 
ever have accepted or ever will accept the full responsibility 
for educating our listening and viewing public. 

Of course, a distinguished broadcaster once said that 
famous comedy program was educational, because it taught 
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| people to brush their teeth twice a day and see their dentist 4 
| twice a year, but that is not my idea of the potential educa- 
| ‘tional value of television in this world of ours. 


At the turn of the century in America, there was great 
(Opposition to the enactment of compulsory school attendance 
‘laws. Industrial expansion called for sources of cheap, un- 
(skilled labor, and many people agreed to the principle of 
having eileen work, saying it kept them out of idle mis- 
(chief. I think today we realize the wisdom of these school 
_laws. Ihope that we do not have to wait another half century 
‘to realize the fallacy of considering television exclusively as 
/a medium of advertising. We will be too late. 

Television can be put to better use as an electronic black- 
|board than as an electronic billboard, bringing roadside 
advertising messages into the home. Seventy-five per cent of 
_all television channels are more than adequate for the needs 
(of advertising and soap operas. Education cannot safely be 
left to commercial interests. Commercial interests are too 
zoncerned with their own problems of sales, and profits and 
loss. 

Education cannot do a decent job when it is subject to 
‘the vicissitudes of commercial broadcasting. Education 

should be handled by educators, skilled and trained in that 
field. Commercial broadcasters, granting their merits as en- 
tertainers and advertisers, are not qualified in the field of 
education and never have made such a pretense. 

The FCC, by licensing 2,200 commercial radio stations, has 
not created 2,200 additional educational institutions. But 
there is no compromise necessary here. Building more schools 
does not interfere with building more theaters, but I think 
few parents would want to send their children to the movies 
for six hours every day. 

Our educators hold the key to the future of America. They 
are qualified to undertake making America a better-informed, 
better-educated society in an expanding democracy, rather 
than a nation of household gadgets, $50,000 jackpots, and 
home libraries stacked with comic books. 

Making television channels available for colleges, univer- 
sities, municipalities, and public school systems is putting the 
responsibility for education on television in the hands where 
it belongs—the hands that have guided America into its posi- 
tion as the best-informed and most progressive nation on 


earth. (Applause) 


Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Commissioner Hennock. 

Our next speaker is a psychological research consultant to 
many of the outstanding business concerns that sponsor radio 
and television programs today. He has also served in a 
similar capacity to one of the large radio networks, and he is 
particularly interested in television. His views differ sharply 
from those of Commissioner Hennock. Now it’s your turn, 
Dr. Ernest Dichter. (Applause) 


Dr. Dichter: 


Commissioner Hennock, I want to challenge the right of 
educators to usurp this title exclusively. Education in its 
realistic analysis is education for life, and, as Mr. Denny has 
indicated, today it is education for survival. 

I accuse the educators who bestow this title upon them- 
selves and who look arrogantly down on anyone who does not 
use starch in his language and his collar of being responsible 
for the failure of education in this country. It is the educators 
‘themselves who have refused to give people their badly 
needed education. 

Educators, who have held much more sales territory for 
a much longer time than television, have failed to build up 
a sizable audience because of four major kinks in their pro- 
fessional armor. 

First, arrogance. Education is surrounded by puritanical 
duty concepts. Education has been presented as something 
on the same level with cold showers, spinach, getting-up 
exercises, and self-improvement programs. It is good for us, 
but its taste is bitter and boring. Education that does not 
pinch or hurt is not dignified. 

Two, autocracy. Most educators insist that their messages 
be accepted on their terms. A magazine editor who would 
explain his low circulation by the fact that his readers are 
too dumb to like his articles would be fired instantly. Most 
educators righteously regret the ignorance of their pupils 
and get away with it. 

Three, superficiality. Many educational attempts are 
focused more on burdening the pupils with interesting but 
useless information and indexed knowledge than with the 
realistic techniques of living and insight into the complexities 
of modern everyday life. 

Four, isolationism. Most educators make sure to let the 
pupil know when he is being educated. Times of the day are 
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«set aside for it. Sharp dividing lines are drawn between edu- 
cation and fun. That division is carried on later in life. A 
ibook, to many people—as a study I did for the Book-of-the- 
|Month-Club showed — remains an assignment, a job for 
‘which time has to be set aside. 

__ To approach intelligently the controversial issue put before 
{the Town Hall Meeting today is to clarify our thinking about 
(education along these four lines. To devote 25 per cent of 
(television frequencies to education—label it one thing or 
: another—would perpetuate the very pitfalls and dangers of 
(education I have outlined. 

We cannot say, Commissioner Hennock, that now we are 
: Zoing to educate and now we are going to entertain. Anything 
{that happens around us, any television program, labeled as 
‘such or not, educates in its basic sense. That is, it exerts in- 
i fuence, changes attitudes and opinions, affects our adjust- 
1 ments to life. 

Miss Hennock, do you think for an instant that by giving 
: 25 per cent of the frequencies to educational institutions you 
‘ automatically insure their getting 25 per cent of the audience? 
- Entertainment and education can, and often must, go together 
'im mass media. The Goldbergs, in one half-hour, can get 
; across a lesson in living which equals in value a discussion of 
‘the wisdom of the Greek philosophers. Education through 
'mass media has to be brought to people in a format which is 
psychologically accessible and understandable. 

Rather than fight a losing battle against Tommy’s and 
Susie’s hunger for Hopalong Cassidy, let us realize that they 
‘must have a reason, a psychological need for this kind of 
literary diet. I wonder whether Hoppy’s good-deed philos- 
ophy may not have a more lasting effect and therefore be more 
educational, in this true sense, for Tommy’s and Susie’s later 
life than extended lectures on proper behavior. 

Social scientists, teachers, educators, and those advertisers 
who have shown that they can reach people through the mass 
communications channels are not enemies. They all want 
the same thing. It is time they learned from one another. 

It is time for the educator to shed his dignity and arrogance 
and for the TV practitioner to recognize that he, too, must 
concern himself with the kind of education which insures 
survival. If both learn to work together to give people help 
in adjusting to the cares of modern life, which all of us so 
sorely need, they will have made TV a commercially profitable 
and culturally beneficial medium. (Applause) 
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‘Moderator Denny: 

Thank you, Dr. Dichter. Well, them’s fighting words, in an 
language of the educators, but we’re going to hear first from 
Miss Hennock, who may have a comment or two on what 
you ve just said. 

Miss Hennock: Dr. Dichter, you know you’ve completely 
avoided the crucial issue here, and that is education’s last. 
chance to get into television. There is only one alternative. 
Either we reserve part of the remaining television channels 
for educational use, or we allow all of them to go to commercial 
interests as an advertising medium and forever bar education- 
from playing a substantial role in television. 

I think it a good thing that you’ve pointed out the faults 
that educators may fall into, and I hope that educators profit 
from your criticism, but there’s no reason to deny educators 
access to this great electronic innovation of television. And 
believe me, as a Commissioner, I know how great an innova- 
tion it is and I grant you that this great industry has created it: 
But don’t forget that to deny television te educators is the 
same as to deny our generals modern weapons, such as tanks, 
planes, and rockets, because they made some errors in 'the 
past while using the spear and musket. 

Education is a powerful part of our armament. It must also 
be able to use modern techniques to properly prepare all of 
us for-life in today’s modern serious world. Television has 
given broadcasting the gift of sight. We must have the vision, 
Dr. Dichter, to make proper use of it. (Applause) 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Commissioner Hennock. Well, 
Dr. Dichter, what do you say to that? 

Dr. Dichter: Well, I don’t disagree with Commissioner 
Hennock that a certain number of channels should be re- 
served for educational purposes. But I try to be a realist, and 
I have to be one in my kind of business, being sort of in be- 
tween, being an educator and also serving the advertising 
industry at the same time. 

Miss Hennock: Well, thank you for giving the educators 
some channels! You never admitted that before. (Laughter) 

Dr. Dichter: I wanted to stress that we have to be realistic. 
What I’m asking for is not only that 25 per cent of the channels 
be turned over to education. What I tried to point out in my 
previous speech is that actually 100 per cent of the television 
channels should be turned over to education—the right kind 
of education. 


Miss Hennock: You mean such as entertainment, which 
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laccording to your definition, is always informing—especially, 
according to the survey mete in California, children’s pro- 
grams?, In one week, there were 91 murders on these tele- 
‘vision stations in Cqgenes seven stage holdups, three kid- 
inapings, 10 thefts, four burglaries, two cases of arson, two 
jjailbreaks, the murder of 15 to 20 people by explosion, 
two suicides, one case of blackmail, cases of assaults and bat- 
tery too numerous to tabulate, also cases of attempted murder. 
‘Much of the action takes place in saloons. Brawls are too 
‘numerous to mention. Also drunkenness, crooked judges, 
crooked sheriffs, and crooked juries. If you think that’s good 
‘education for your children, all right, then make that 100 
}per cent of the channels for education. (Applause) 


_ Dr. Dichter: I certainly don’t think that this is good edu- 
‘cation, but in the meantime, while we’re waiting for these 
( educational channels to be used by educators, television is 
| going on, and more and more people—hundreds of thousands 
( of people, probably millions of people—are being attracted to 
these television shows and are actually being influenced by 
1 them. So what I’m asking for is that something be done in the 
1 meantime to control them, and to use the educators to exert 
{their influence on the existing programs. 
Miss Hennock: You mean that educators should hurry up 
and get in here? You're absolutely right, Doctor. (Applause) 
Dr. Dichter: Well, I’d like to ask Miss Hennock a question 
: myself now. It takes approximately a quarter of a million dol- 
lars to start a station and about as much to run a station. Who 
is going to pay for the 200 stations which will be involved in 
that 25 per cent of the channels? 
Miss Hennock: Who pays for education today? Who pays 
for the gymnasiums? Who pays for these beautiful campuses? 
_And who pays for new school buildings? These things take 
many, many millions. And you know the cheapest form of 
mass education is television. (Applause) 
Mr. Denny: All right, thank you very much, Miss Hen- 
nock and Dr. Dichter. Now, while we get ready for our ques- 
tion period, here is a message for our Town Hall listeners. 
Announcer: Whether you are a regular listener to Town 
Meeting or are listening to the program for the first time, you 
will enjoy the beautifully illustrated 80-page book entitled 
Good Evening, Neighbors. Good Evening, Neighbors tells the 
whole dramatic story of America’s Town Meeting from the 
beginning. It tells in detail how Town Meeting is put together, 
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how it reaches its great nationwide audience through the, 
largest network for any program of this kind in America. | 

It tells and contains pictures of other Town Meetings in, 
this country and abroad, about the Junior Town Meetings. 
It contains a fascinating story of Town Meeting’s Round-the- 
World Tour, with pictures of each country visited. There are. 
significant articles by leaders in the field of education, busi- | 
ness, labor, and the arts. If you haven’t ordered your copy, | 
why not do so tonight? Enclose $1 for a copy of Good Evening, 
Neighbors, and send your request to Town Hall, New York | 
18, New York. 

And now for our question period, here is your moderator, 
Mr. Denny. “ 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! , 


Lady: Miss Hennock, I'd like to ask you whether you think 
all the television programs on the air now are bad? 

Miss Hennock: Oh, no. I think there are both good and 
bad programs. I think it is true, though, that it is very difficult 
to get good programs because of a tendency on the part of 
broadcasters to underestimate the taste and standards of the 
listening public. 

Man: Dr. Dichter, how much Class A time do you believe 
will be devoted consistently by the commercial TV networks 
to honestly educational programs? 

Dr. Dichter: Well, I have to come back to what I tried to 
say before, to define what educational programs are. I think 
we simply have to meet the public on their own level. We 
cannot set our own standards and call one particular type of 
program an educational program and another type of program 
an entertainment program. It has been my experience that 
the intelligent advertiser can be convinced and quite readily 
convinced that it is in his interest to put on programs that 
have a social responsibility. 

Lady: Miss Hennock, according to ratings, it seems that the 
public wants comedians like Berle and Caesar. Should we 
insist on giving the public educational programs when no one 
seems to want them? 

Miss Hennock: Up until now, the public has had no choice 
in the matter. They have had to choose between Milton Berle 
and mysteries or wrestling matches, or turn their sets off. 
However, 70 million people go to the movies at least once a 
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tic: Other millions attend the theater or go dancing, but 
this does not mean that there should not be any more schools, 
or that the children should spend eight hours a day ioclane 
at their television sets. 

Now, I'd like to read a quote here from a very great critic 
in this town known as John Crosby. I’d like to read quotes 
from Jack Gould, also, but I just don’t have the time. But 
let me read you this one. “There will be plenty of room 
on the other 75 per cent of the frequencies for the Milton 
‘Berles and the Captain Videos,” says John Crosby. “Along 
‘with Mr. Berle, we badly need some learning, some wisdom 
‘to reinstill in us something that is slipping away—a philos- 
lophy of life, a set of guiding principles somewhat higher than 
a two-line joke about Rita Hayworth. If we lose our philos- 
‘ophy, we lose our power to think. And if we lose our power 
to think, we lose our ability to govern ourselves. And if we 
lose that, well, the stakes in this game are pretty high, with 
(the world as it is today.” (Applause) 

Lady: Dr. Dichter, why should either educational or com- 
(mercial interests be exclusively responsible for education on 
(television? Why not share the responsibility? 

Dr. Dichter: I think that is an excellent question and an 
‘excellent statement. Actually, what I want to suggest, in 
order that this broadcast will be constructive, is that educators 
‘and advertisers get together and form some sort of council. 
if Commissioner Hennock is willing to talk to the educators, 
Vm perfectly willing to talk to the advertisers and arrange a 
mutual meeting where some sort of over-all organization 
might be created, which would not necessarily have censor- 
ship rights, but a moral control over the type of programs that 
are put on the air. 

And I’m coming back again to my viewpoint. It is not 
sufficient to turn over two or three per cent of the audience 
to purely educational attempts, and that’s the only percentage 
of audience that you are really going to reach. It is much 
more important, in the meantime, to try to improve all those 
programs which are actually reaching the public. The ad- 
vertisers have shown at least one thing, that they can interest 
people and can exert influence on them, and I think what is 
necessary, in order to be constructive, is that both parties and 
both sides really get together. (Applause) 

Miss Hennock: Just amoment. Get together where? Where 
is this television time that is available for educators? I 
understand that every bit in New York is sold out to com- 
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mercial interests and with the few interesting shows that 
they do on current events and discussion—well, I’m giving 
these commercial interests credit for the good programs they 
put on, as well as saying that education must get on the air. 

Now, I don’t have to talk to educators, Dr. Dichter. I know 
what they want, and they don’t want the crumbs and they, 
don’t want a 15-minute period for education at the wrong time, 
in the afternoon, and they don’t want to be kicked around 
17 times with that one fine Dr. Marshall program in Philadel- 
phia. They want their own stations. In 1934 they were 
promised 25 per cent, or 20 per cent of Standard Broadcasting. 
What happened? They got nothing. They got a good swift 
kicking around from the commercial interests. 

Let’s get together and use these fine commercial techniques. 
Yes, I’m all for it. Let’s get these fine developments in the 
arts, and in programing, and let’s give some of the air to the 
educators. Seventy-five per cent for commercial interests is 
enough. These air waves belong to the people. (Applause) 

Dr. Dichter: Well, ’m very much afraid that many of the 
advertisers, particularly those that deserve the criticism, will 
be quite glad to have 25 per cent of the frequencies turned 
over to education, because then they could have the perma- 
nent excuse that, “You got what you wanted; now let us do on 
our programs what we want.” And that’s exactly the thing 
I’m trying to avoid. I have found, in my experience as a re- 
search psychologist for the advertising industry and radio 
industry, that that is exactly where the danger lies. 


po 


THE SPEAKERS’ COLUMN 


FRIEDA HENNOCK—A native of Poland, Miss Hennock came 
to the United States in 1910 and became a naturalized citizen in 
1916. She is a graduate of the Brooklyn Law School and practiced 
law in New York City for 20 years prior to her appointment (in 
1948) to commissioner of the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. Miss Hennock is a member of the executive committee of 
the National Health Assembly, sponsored by the Federal Security 
Administration. 


ERNEST DICHTER—Dr. Dichter is a graduate of the University of 
Vienna and of the Sorbonne. Business and advertising consultant 
for leading radio and television sponsors and formerly consult- 
ing psychologist for programs for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, he is the originator of the radio program, “So You Think 
You Know People.” He has written a number of articles on tele- 
vision research and is the editor of the Journal of Living. 
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Mr. Denny: Thank you, Dr. Dichter. Well, Town Meeting 
would welcome a sponsor that either one of you could get—a 
commercial sponsor on television. (Laughter) 
_ All right, Mr. Boutwell, of Scholastic Press. 
Mr. Boutwell: Miss Hennock, could the FCC require com- 
ercial television stations to devote a certain number of hours 
ach week to educational programs? 
_ Miss Hennock: Well, I think so. I don’t know. We haven’t 
otten into that. We’ve always left it up to their bounty, but 
must say, look what happened to the Philharmonic, and look 
what happened to the Symphony Orchestra in New York. We 
sed to get fine, live programs. Now the hours have been 
changed, and they are recorded, and pretty soon they will be 
ecreasing in number. Now, you know those are very fine 
cultural and entertaining programs, too. You know that’s 
not strictly just dull education. 
Now, what do you want us to do? To rely on this very 
xpensive medium and on the charity and the bounty of the 
sommercial interests again? I don’t know whether they can 
ord to give the time that is necessary for education. 
Mr. Rosen: Dr. Dichter, are you aware that this beautiful 
édea of getting radio educators and commercial people to- 
zether was tried twenty years ago? The Federal Radio Edu- 
cation Committee announced last week that the pittance of 
5,000 which the National Association of Broadcasters used - 
to give for their service bulletin has been discontinued be- 
cause the rich radio industry cannot afford to help educational 
radio. 

Dr. Dichter: I would say that because it has been tried 
twenty years ago is no reason not to try it again. I definitely. 
avant to stress that the advertising industry, together with all 
the other sections of the population, has definitely made im- 
portant progress and there would be a good chance to take the 
problem up again. 

Miss Hennock: How can you try it again, when all the time 
is sold commercially in the New York network? What are 
you going to use for air waves? 

Dr. Dichter: But we’re still talking about separation of time, 
2nd what I have in mind and what I’m trying to say... . 

Miss Hennock: What are you going to separate, when it no 
longer is available? 

Dr. Dichter: Well, where are you going to get the 25 per cent 
of the frequencies from? 

Miss Hennock: We're going to build the stations. Twenty- 
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five per cent of these channels will be set aside for building 
these stations. Ownership—diversity of ownership—is what 
we're seeking, and these stations will be built and owned by 
educators. (Applause) 

Dr. Dichter: But you still haven’t solved the problem tha 
you are only going to reach 2 or 3 per cent of the people. 
What’s going to happen to the 98 per cent of the people? 

Miss Hennock: Well, I don’t know why you talk about two 
or three per cent of the people when there are more tha 
30 million adults in the country today who are touched by 
education in one form or another. There are 31 million schoo 
children in this country. Now please get up on your per- 
centages. (Applause) 

Dr. Dichter: There are also millions of people listening to 
television and radio, and they are being influenced day after’ 
day. There are 20 million women listening to soap operas 
day after day. 

Miss Hennock: That’s exactly what I’m afraid of. I want 
them to get the right influence. (Laughter, applause) 

Dr. Dichter: Yes, but you still have not found a solution, and 
in the meantime yee 20 million women keep on listening 
to soap operas, and the educators just simply sneer at any 
kind of an attempt to improve those soap operas. Why is that 
council not created, and why are improvements not brougiay 
into the soap operas? (Applause) 

Miss Hennock: Show me the channels. That’s what I’m 
looking for, and that’s what I want set aside for the educators. 

Mr. Denny: Thank you, Frieda Hennock and Dr. Dichter, 
and our friends from the field of education who have con- 
tributed so much to our discussion. ) 

Announcer: Well, friends, do you think 25 per cent of the 
available stations should be reserved for educational institu-. 
tions? You may write your opinion direct to the FCC, or the: 
editor of our Town MEETING BULLETIN, which contains. repre- 
sentative opinions of Town Meeting liveenees on Town Meet- 
ing topics each week. This week’s BuLLETIN will contain 
listeners’ comments on last week’s discussion. Next week’s 
BULLETIN will contain comments on tonight’s discussion. Both 
BULLETINS will be forwarded to the members of the FCC. 
Address your comments to the editor of the Town MEETING 
BULLETIN, Town Hall, New York 18, New York. 
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TOWN MEETING REVIEW 
“The Listener Talks Back”’ 


Each week we print as many significant comments on the preceding 
\Tuesday’s broadcast as space allows. You are invited to send in your 
opinions, pro and con. The letters should be mailed to Department A, | 
\Town Hall, New York 18, N. Y., not later than Thursday following the 
(program. It is understood that we may publish any letters or comments 
received. 
| The letters which are here reprinted in whole or in part are a few of 
| the total number received up to noon of November 27, dealing with the 
| Town Meeting of November 21: “What Should Be Our Policy in Asia 
|Mow?” The speakers were: Major General Claire L. Chennault and 


Mr. Harold Isaacs. 


INCOMPATIBLE 


| If we are to appease Red China 
‘and Russia now by admitting Red 
‘China into the U. N., why the 
( nearly) 30,000 casualties in Ko- 
‘rea? We could have moved our 
‘western line of defense to our 
West Coast more easily and saved 
all that American blood.—Mrs. I. 
GREEN, Houston, Tex. 


THE BRINK OF WAR 

I happen to be one of those who 
do not believe that the “big mailed 
fst” of military might is ever go- 
sng to bring peace to us or any one 
else in the world. General Chen- 
nault is a military man, and, his 
idea of foreign policy is the kind 
that has brought us almost to the 
orink of World War III. This “you 
do as I say” policy has made us 
probably the most hated nation, as 
far as the Asian people are con- 
cerned....If we could replace a 
few of our “fire-eating militarists” 
with a few of Mr. Isaacs’ stamp, 
Yd have no fear of a third world 
b a — GEORGE QUESSETH, Salem, 

re. 


INSULT AND DISGRACE 


I think it is an insult to (let) 
|Mr. Isaacs sway those who are not 
‘patriotic Americans. . . . The peo- 
‘ple, by the elections, soundly re- 
ibuked (the State Department) 
‘policy (which permitted sending) 
‘supplies to Communist China to 
‘rebound and kill our own boys.... 
Our whole policy of repudiating 
Chiang Kai-shek and changing 
our China policy is a disgrace. — 
‘Mrs. Henry GARFIELD FARLEY, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


CHIANG’S RESPONSIBILITY 


What to do about Asia has most 
unfortunately become a most seri- 
ous issue and a sad political situa- 
tion. Getting rid of communism 
over there is most necessary. We 
cannot do this with Chiang Kai- 
shek. We have found that we can- 
not do business with him any more 
than we can (with) Joseph Stalin. 
Chiang ...is just as much of a dic- 
tator as there has ever been in 
Japan, Russia, or any foreign 
country. He and he alone is the 
one who is directly responsible for 
the grave plight the Chinese peo- 
ple are in....He and his war 
lords, relatives, and in-laws con- 
trol all the wealth of China. This 
wealth has been a major factor in 
the great success of communism in 
China. Chiang and his wife are 
supposedly religious people. Truly 
he is a great example of the Bibli- 
cal passage regarding a rich man’s 
chances of entering into the King- 
dom of Heaven. In order to get rid 
of communism, we must first get 
rid of Chiang Kai-shek. There 
must be some others in China who, 
if given a chance, will prove far 
more worthy than Chiang to lead 
the people. Second, we must seize 
the wealth that Chiang has stolen 
during his rule....I am sure that 
with the right leadership, faith in 
God, and codperation of the 
United States, (we) will defeat 
communism all over Asia. — WIL- 
Liam D. TurRNER, Lexington, Ky. 


IS COMMUNISM BRED BY 
CAPITALISM .. .? 


I do not think either of the two 
opposing views presented quite 
came up to the American idea of 
democracy (or) to the average 
American’s opinion (on handling) 
such a tough situation. ... Anti- 
communism alone can never get 
us anywhere. The same thing will 
always exist by some name or 
other as long as a selfish capital- 
istic system is allowed to prosper. 
... I do not mean to say that we 
should do away with capitalism, 
but only that it should not be 
allowed to rule supreme and that 
it certainly shouid not be granted 
any special privileges, such as our 
present toleration of tremendous 
profits. It is such things as this 
which incubate the germs of vari- 
ous forms of socialism, all of which 
are but so many various expres- 
sions of economic and _ political 
dissatisfaction. In short, we breed 
communism far faster than we can 
ever hope to destroy it.— ROBERT 
G. SPRAGUE, San Angelo, Tex. 


... OR COLONIALISM? 


Americans will be bated in Asia 
for aiding Bao Dai, Chiang Kai- 
shek, and Syngman Rhee, not be- 
cause these regimes are corrupt... 
but because they are stooges for 
European colonialism. The Asian 
people are not fighting commu- 
nism, but European colonialism. 
It was to us they turned for aid 
because we (had) set up the Phil- 
ippines as a model republic. But 
when the war ended we aided the 
European powers to tighten the 
colonial chains. ... Is it any won- 
der some turned to communism? 
The good we have done in Asia 
was done by individuals — teach- 
ers, doctors, missionaries. The evil 
was done officially by gunboats, 
Marines, and politicians. — Joun 
Fontany, Cicero, IIl. 


WHOLESOME ATTITUDE 


I am sincerely moved to confirm 
my delight over Mr. Isaacs’ speeck 
in regard to Asia. Such an attitude 
is more wholesome for everybody 
involved than repeating over anc 
over again how right we are anc 
how wrong (others) are. — Erné 
LOWENBERG, Chicago, Ill. 


APPEALING ANALYSIS 


General Chennault appealed t 
me as much the sounder of th 
two speakers. His analysis anc 
recommendations conveyed thi 
impression of balance and experi 
ence in knowing where plans lea¢ 
and what is involved in carryin; 
them out: factors desperately lack 
ing in our Asian policy in recen 
years.—FRANK WALDO, Pittsburgh 
Pa, 


CATASTROPHIC 


Personally, I believe it would b 
a catastrophic error for the Unite 
States to extend any further sup 
port, financial or military, to th 
Nationalist Government of Chin: 
Inasmuch as the people of Chin 
would not support the Nationalis 
Government, I feel the U.N. shoul 
recognize their communist regim 
in the interest of world peack 
trusting that the Chinese peopl 
shall in time establish a dem« 
cratic government. — Mrs. J. ( 
Hanuty, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


DON’T TAKE SIDES 


It is common knowledge that 
is unwise to interfere in a figt 
between a man and his wife, be 
cause both will fight you. A sim 
lar thing has happened with ov 
insistence on creating peace i 
China. All factions have becor 
our enemies. No faction should t 
recognized, no aid given to eithe 
side. They should be left to then 
selves. All our troops should | 
withdrawn, — Frank A. BUKE 
Edgemont, S. D. 
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